232                   CHEMICAL THEORIES AND LAWS.
In 1839 and 1840, Daniell showed that many salts separate into two parts when an electric current is passed through their aqueous solutions, the two parts being a cation, which is the metal of the salt, and an anion, which is what Liebig called the radical of the salt. In a series of memoirs, published from 185S to 1859, Hittorf extended the work begun by Daniell, and expressed his results in the general statement: adds, bases, and salts are electrolytes; in other words, aqueous solutions of these compounds conduct the electric current and are thereby themselves decomposed.
The later developments of the electrolytic theory of acids, bases, and salts will be described in the chapter which deals with the history of the hypothesis of the ionization of salts in dilute solutions. (Chapter XII.)
The development of the view that acids are compounds of hydrogen and different radicals, and salts are compounds of metals and radicals, is intimately connected with that general conception of salts, and compounds allied to salts, which was called the unitary hypothesis, and will be better understood when I am tracing the history of that hypothesis in Chapter IX.
The chemical histories of the three classes of compounds acids, salts, and bases, are closely interwoven. We have seen (pp. 203-207) that Black's quantitative experiments led to the division of alkalis and earths into two classes; mild alkalis and mild earths, and caustic alkalis and caustic earths or quicklimes. We have seen that at about the time of the discovery of oxygen, salts were thought of as compounds formed by the addition of acids to bases which were generally alkalis or earths; if a mild alkali or a mild earth was the basis, fixed air escaped; if a caustic alkali or earth was the basis, fixed air was not produced. Besides being built on the bases of alkalis and earths, salts could be formed by adding acids to the calces of metals. When Lavoisier had proved calces to be oxides, the theory of the composition of acids and salts was almost complete. Analogy indicated that the alkalis and the earths must be oxides of metals. If experimental investigation should confirm this supposition, the edifice was finished.